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Preface, 



The theory of classical instruction embodied in my Philosophy 
of the Humanities (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1897) 
was a gradual evolution out of the experiences and efforts of the 
classroom extending over ten years of stimulating and inspiring 
contact with the wide-awake minds of the young men and women 
of Texas. The cordial reception with which my ideas have been 
greeted, first in Texas at the hands of the Alcalde in a brilliant 
review from the pen of Professor Arthur Lefevre, subsequently in 
France by M. Wyzewa in the columns of the Paris daily, Le Temps, 
in Belgium by Professor Keelhoff in the Revue des Humanites, 
and recently in Germany by Professor Weissenfels in the Berlin 
Wochenschrift fur Klassische Phihlogie, encourages me to submit 
to my classical colleagues in undergraduate instruction in America 
and Europe a printed report involving among other more technical 
matters the practical application of the theory in question to the 
organization and conduct of the Latin School in the University of 
Texas during the ten years of my incumbency. 

The healthful sunlight of classic culture falls upon our day TheUnder - 
and generation so shivered in its passage through the prism of ^Jls.* 
specialism, that it is far from every classroom that is suffered to 
feel its full warmth and lustre. Under the tender mercies of expert 
instruction, the dead past may almost seem to have put off the 
beauteous youth with inverted torch, and to have put on the 
dancing skeleton with antic varying as the apparatus is worked 
by grammarian, etymologist, text -critic or the like. The young 
scholar, fresh from the experiences of graduate study, too often 
with scholarship hypertrophied by premature specialism, develops 
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easily a laissez favre indifference to the tremendous responsibilities 
of undergraduate instruction — the very work that for generations 
to come will constitute the gist of his professional usefulness in 
any average American college or university — and while vainly 
catching at the clouds overlooks unwittingly the prime opportunity 
of making his calling and election sure, the opportunity to develop 
in practice a generous theory of classical pedagogy, calculated to 
captivate the responsive heart of youth and to open there the 
well-springs of spiritual health and life. And thus misguided and 
precipitate specialism forgets the source of its own light and life; for 
it was precisely such a fall-orbed vision of classic culture and its 
pedagogic treatment, that lit the way to the very bloom and flower 
of scientific research in the field of classical philology. But for 
the fact that a hundred years ago Homer and Plato were for the first 
time since the twilight of the gods set in revealed in all their 
fulness to the spirits of men, classical microscopy and specialism, 
oblivious of the whole, would never have been born, much less 
have lived to celebrate the centennial anniversary of their borrowed 
glories. The full, rich humanity of the classic world, then first 
concretely envisaged and comprehended by the modern mind, took 
it wholly captive and gave the impetus then and there to that 
interest which has animated philological research ever since, even 
breathing at times an artificial life into the abortive activities of a 
strayed or stranded specialism. 

The object of scientific specialism is to find out new facts; 
that of undergraduate instruction to edify in beauty and power the 
plastic soul of youth. Of these two functions the primary and 
fundamental one is the educative, because it provides the broad 
basis of all cultured life, whether practical or speculative; and to 
imperil the interests of culture can never promote the welfare of 
science or of any other flower of culture itself. Hence, while it 
is safe and wholesome to let the undergraduate function transcend 
its technical bounds and ramify and vivify the graduate function, 
as happens in every great university, it makes, on the other hand, 
for spiritual unripeness and hypertrophy to suffer any of the one- 
sided interests of specialism to mar the totus teres atque rotundus 
of the undergraduate cultural ideal. In a word, while it is safe 
and well here and there to carry the Gymnasium into the university, 
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as in Germany, it is perilous and may easily become a reproach 
to carry the university into the college, as in America. 

Let us hope that the healthy realism of life, instead of dis- 
carding the classical curriculum as an outlived fossil of culture- 
history, will rather with saving conservatism maintain the continuity 
of the spiritual life of our race, and by demanding a fresh inter- 
pretation of the ideals and methods of undergraduate instruction 
will check all dangerous confusion of the technical, specialists and 
scientific, with the moral, aesthetic and intellectual, education of 
youth, and so secure for the undergraduate, whether in preparation 
for the rounded responsibilities of life or for a technical specialism 
in philology or other historical science, the only worthy foundation 
for either, a classical course based upon a reasonable and enlightened 
philosophy of classic as well as of human culture in general. Then 
with the dawning century will dawn a new and truer classicism, 
full and warm like that of Lessing and Goethe, but freed from 
the composite photography of the "Classical Ideal", which a 
hundred years of philological research has brilliantly resolved into 
the marvellously instructive panorama of classical culture-evolution, 
setting up before the eyes of our own Atlantic civilization for 
the aeons to come an unerring monitor and everlasting guide. 

To develop, therefore, a generous comprehension and intelligent The 
sympathy for the spiritual life of the classic past on the basis of Basis, 
the maximum possible mastery of the language or languages in 
which that life finds its chief expression, makes up the sum and 
substance of our undergraduate aim. But at the same time, too, 
we are laying the healthy foundation for all graduate work and 
subsequent specialism in the vast field of classical philology. "In 
dieses ungeheure Wissensgebiet so einzuffthren", says Professor 
Wilamowitz in his Rectorate address on PhUologie und Schulreform 
(Gflttingen, 1892), "dass sich der junge Philologe nach dem Ab- 
schlusse seiner Studienzeit selbst zurecht linden kOnne, ist die 
Aufgabe unseres Unterrichtes. Wir sollen ihm zeigen, was zu 
lernen ist, worauf es ankommt, und wie man's macht. Das A und 
ist und bleibt die lebendige Herrsehaft iiher die Sprache. l ) Nur 



*) The Italics are, of course, mine. 
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kann man diese Kunst am wenigsten lehren, wird audi selbst durch 
den sichersten Prttfstein, die Grammatik, alle Tage nachdrttcklich 
daran erinnert, wie klftglich das eigene KOnnen immer bleibt. 
Aber es reicht hin, wenn der Student die beiden Wahrheiten voll 
erkennt, erstens, dass ohne Sprachkenntnis jede Philologie oder 
Historie oder Archaeologie eine nicht einmal klingende Schelle 
sein muss, und zweitens, dass jedes Philologen Sprachkenntnis nur 
durch unausgesetzte Uebung einigermassen leistungsfahig gemacht 
werden kann. Das nachste ist, das rechte und gerechte, das ist 
das geschichtliche Verstandnis zu zeigen und zu lehren. Das kann 
nur an einem konkreten Objecte geschehen; es kommt nicht viel 
darauf an, welches dieses ist; wenn wir auch natiirlich eines wahlen 
werden, dessen Verstandnis einen absoluten Genuss und eine an 
sich bedeutende Belehrung verschafffc. Es kann ein Schriftwerk 
sein, eine sprachliche Erscheinung, ein Gem&lde, eine Individaalitat, 
sei es Gott oder Mensch oder Volkstamm oder Culturkreis, ein 
Satz eines bestimmten Rechtes oder eines philosophischen Systemes, 
kurz jede in sich abgeschlossene Einzelerscheinung; nur muss sich 
die Aufgabe lflsen lassen, dieses Einzelne an seiner Stelle in der 
grossen Culturentwicklung voll zu begreifen, wie es ward, was es 
wollte, was es wirkte. Dass die schriftstellerischen Kunstwerke 
mit Vorliebe hierzu gewfthlt werden, wir durch das eigene Beispiel 
ihrer Erl&uterung und durch die Stellung entsprechender Aufgaben 
an unsere Schiller vorwiegend wirken, ist vielleicht selbst durch 
die praktischen Rficksichten nicht ganz gerechtfertigt und der 
archaeologische Unterricht ist schon deshalb ftir die philologische 
Ausbildung unentbehrlich. Das dritte ist, erne Uebersicht iiber die 
Oesammtentmckelung der Cultur jener anderthalb Jahrtausende 
zu geben, iiber ihre treihenden Krafbe, die Ziele, denen sie betmsst 
oder unbewusst zustrebte, die Phasen der Entwickelung, die Wand- 
lungen des Lebens und des Geistes, die verschiedenen Spharen in 
denen Oeist und Leben des VolJces sich offeribart haben. Dabei 
ergiebt sich von selbst eine Orientirung ttber die Quellen und iiber 
die Mittel, durch die wir zu ihnen gelangen. Diese allgemeinen 
Ueberblicke sind unerlasslich und der Docent soil sich die Miihe 
nicht verdriessen lassen, obwohl er immer von dem Bewusstsein 
bedrtickt sein wird, htfchst unzul&ngliches zu bieten, nicht selten 
auch unzul&nglich verstanden zu werden. Fur die Studenten ist 
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diese allgememe Emfiihrung ungleich wichtiger als die Anleitung 
zur eigenen Arbeit, die fwr den Lehrer frettich das reizvollste ist, 
aber dock erst in letzter Lime in Betracht gezogen werden darf. 
Es wiirde den scharfsten Tadel verdienen, wenn irgendwo der 
Anreiz zur Production auf Kosten der individuellen Durchbildung, 
gepflegt, wol gar der Student zum wissenschaftlichen Handlanger 
verwandt werden sollte, da dock seine Seele genau dasselbe Recht 
auf individuelles Leben und aufFreiheit hat wie die des Lehrer s. 
Ich glaube aber nicht, dass zur Zeit noch irgendwo in Deutschland 
ein solcher Misbrauch besteht. Der Student kann freilieh neben der 
receptiven TMtigkeit, die ins Weite geht, die Versuche der Pro- 
duction nicht entbehren, schon weil er ja lernen muss, wie die 
Wahrheit gefunden wird, um ttber anderer Production urteilen zu 
kflnnen. Unsere Seminararbeiten und Doctordissertationen sind 
mit nichten der Zweck der Studien, sie sind vielmehr das be- 
wahrte Mittel zu dem wahren Zwecke, der wissenschaftlichen 
Durchbildung. Die Dissertation ist im alten und echten Sinne das 
Meisterstttck, mit dem der Lehrling vor der Welt sein Recht 
beweist, frei und selbstandig sein Handwerk zu iiben. Nur so 
betrachtet hat sie ihre Berechtigung. Dass sie nicht unerlasslich 
ist, liegt auf der Hand, w&hrend die Geistesiibung, die unsere 
Seminararbeiten fbrdern, nicht entbehrt werden kann. Die Gefahr, 
dass die Concentration auf ein notwendig enges Gebiet ein be- 
schranktes Specialistentum erzeuge, ist vorhanden; aber sie ist nicht 
schlimmer als die Gefahr fttr den Lehrer, in seinen Vorlesungen 
ein gleiches zu tun. Das erfthrt man ja auf dem Katheder, dass 
man die tiefste Wirkung erzielt, wenn man die frischen Friichte 
eigener neuer Production darbietet, also notwendig etwas sehr 
specielles oft geringfiigiges, und noch viel After sehr unvollkommenes. 
Darauf wollen wir nimmermehr verzichten: aber wir verwvrken die 
innere Berechtigung zu lehren, wenn wvr dariiber den Blick ins 
Weite vergessen, oder gar versaumen, den Blick unserer Schiller 
ins Weite zu lenken, immer und immer wieder die Forderung der 
einen unteilbaren Wissenschaft zu erheben, eine Forderung, die 
darum nicht minder gerecht und unerbittlich ist, dass wir sie sdbst 
im Orunde nicht besser erfullen als der jimgste Student" Thus 
we see, that in the view of this master-philologian, who may be 
said to incarnate the fullest and richest ideal of Continental 
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scholarship today, the noblesse oblige of the philosophic and cultural 
ideal permeates and glorifies the technical activities of graduate 
teaching and learning. 

Let us, therefore, keep always in clear view the central 
aims of classical pedagogy: in undergraduate years, the loving 
pursuit of the genius of the classic tongues, and an enlightened 
sympathy with the culture of the classic cycle in all its rounded 
fulness and continuity: in graduate years, unremitting study of 
the linguistic form, the widening and deepening of the culture - 
historical grasp, and finally, on the basis thus laid and continually 
strengthened, exercise in philological method and encouragement 
of individual productivity. 

To D r - Albert Lefevre of Cornell, an alumnus of the University 
of Texas, I am indebted for valuable criticisms and suggestions 
in the preparation of these pedagogic outlines. 
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J a es gehen die philologischen Schtitzenschwarme schon von 
dem gesicherten Osten westwilrts vordringend (iber das unendliche 
Gebiet des Steraenbanners vor. Nein, wenn wir nar anserm Ideale 
Treue halten, so kttnnen wir dem kommenden zwanzigsten Jahr- 
hundert festen Auges entgegenblicken. Was es auch den Vfllkern 
bringe: die Sonne Homers wird leuchten tlber die weite Welt, 
Licht und Leben spendend den Menschenseelen, herrlich wie am 
ersten Tag. 

Ulrich von Wilamvwite-Moellendorff. 




President William L. Prather, 

University of Texas, 

Austin. 



My dear Sir: 

It is with a sense of proud satis- 
faction and with many gratifying and stimulating memories that 
I transmit to you my final report as professor in charge of the 
school of Latin in the State University. The following outline 
will exhibit the organization and conduct of the Latin work in the 
University of Texas during the ten years of my incumbency, 
ending September 15, 1899, together with the annual report of 
the school of Latin for the session 1898 — 99, and a statement of 
its present relation to the affiliated schools in Texas and the 
Southwest. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OP THE LATIN 
HUMANITIES. 

The pedagogic plan adhered to throughout the ten years of 
my connection with the University of Texas has been based upon 
the assumption that the central aim of Latin and Greek studies in 
undergraduate instruction is primarily to enlarge and deepen the 
humanity of the pupil, and secondarily to afford linguistic-logical 
discipline. The Latin courses have accordingly been arranged in 
two parallel series, the culture-historical and the linguistic, which 
have gone hand in hand throughout the undergraduate years. In 
the culture -historical series, we have studied the literature and 
monuments of the Roman with a view to securing a full, clear 
conception of his humanity; in the linguistic series, we have aimed 
to master as far as possible his language, more especially with a view 
to linguistic -logical discipline, but also as affording characteristic 
illustration of his mental and moral selfhood. The unity of the 
two lines of work, literature and language, has been maintained as 
far as possible by basing the exercises in prose composition, Latin 
conversation, and other grammatical work, upon the subject-matter 
of the authors and subjects studied in the literary series. Bearing 
in mind, then, that throughout the scheme grammatical studies go 
thus hand in hand with historical or literary, we are now prepared 
to outline our method of procedure in the Latin undergraduate 
work of the University. 
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L Culture- Historical Studies. 
A. THE FOUNDATIONS OP ROMAN CIVILIZATION. 

a) Geography or Physical Environment: along with the 
study of appropriate selections from Latin literature. 

b) Religion or Volitional Ideals: along with the study of 
Vergil. 

Here our aim has been — always in conjunction with the 
reading of Latin literature — to familiarize the student with the 
two fundamental influences which lie at the base of Roman civi- 
lization, the outer stimulus of natural environment and the inner 
stimulus of spiritual aspiration. These two basal factors in human 
history are comprehended under the terms geography and religion 
in the sense of physical environment and volitional ideals respectively. 

Under the head of geography, our aim has been to show not 
only from the geographic, but specially from the physiographic, 
standpoint the exact relation of the Romans to the earth on which 
they lived, and thus to prepare the student to see in subsequent 
studies how their relation to nature influenced their religious con- 
ceptions, their private and public life, their art and their science. 

Under the head of the religion of the Romans, we studied the 
mainsprings of the individual and national will, preparatory again 
to observing their operation in the customs and institutions of 
private and public life, in the political history, and in the aesthetic 
and scientific interests of the nation. 

B. THE SUCCESSIVE STAGES OP ROMAN CIVILIZATION. 
I. The social-political stage of Roman culture. 

a) The Antiquities of Private and Public Life: along with 
the study of Cicero's letters. 

b) The History of the Roman State: along with appropriate 
selections from the Roman historical writers. 
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Having laid the foundation for an intelligent sympathy with 
the trend of Roman culture -historical life in the study of the 
physical environment and racial ideals of the people, the student 
enters at once upon the pathway of that life in its first great 
historical phase, the stage of social and political organization. Here 
we have sought to comprehend the Roman character as it expresses 
itself, on the one hand, in the customs and institutions of private 
and public life, and, on the other, in the successive phases of 
Roman social and political history. 

II. The artistic stage of Roman culture. 

a) Subjective Art: the Roman poets, and Roman Rhetorical 
Art — Plautus, Terence, Catullus, Horace and Cicero's 
Orations. 

b) Objective Art: Roman Architecture, Sculpture and 
Painting, illustrated by photographs from the original. 

With the entrance of the Romans upon the second or aesthetic 
stage of their national culture we pass beyond the sphere of the 
characteristic genius of the people, which was a practical one, 
and we enter upon a field where Rome became a pupil of Greece. 
In this connection, therefore, we have taken account as far as 
feasible of the Hellenic sources of Roman. art, more especially of 
Roman Objective Art, and we have sought to trace the evolution 
of Roman genius in its relation to the world of beauty as the 
spontaneous and necessary expression of the national character, 
aspirations and environment. 

III. The scientific stage of Roman culture. 

a) Roman Philosophy: Cicero, Lucretius, Seneca. 

b) Scientific writers on special subjects: Cicero, Vergil, 
Horace, Tacitus. 

Having observed the Romans organize their institutions and 
beautify their environment, we next find them reflecting upon the 
experiences of life. As Roman art was a child of Greek beauty 
reared in the air of Rome, so too Roman philosophy and science 
stand in immediate connection with Greek thought. Therefore, 
just as in the study of the aesthetic life of the Romans we were 
called upon to go back to the fountain head of beauty, so now in 
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studying their reflective life we find ourselves inevitably lured 
back to Thales of Miletus and the fountain head of science. 
Here, too, our task was in principle the same as in the study of 
Roman art-life: to lay bare the character and originating conditions 
of Roman philosophic and scientific interest by bringing it into 
relation to the physical environment and moral ideals of the race. 



n. Grammatical Studies. 

Hand in hand with each literary course as above outlined 
has gone a grammatical course embracing as thoroughly as possible 
within the time-limits of the recitation the three exercises of 
reading, writing and speaking Latin, based upon the accurate and 
systematic study of Latin grammar. 

A. LATIN GRAMMAR. 

I have insisted both in the University and in the classrooms 
of the Affiliated Schools upon the only rational and scientific 
theory and practice of Latin pronunciation, the so-called Roman 
method, in which the students in my classes have been carefully 
drilled by means of oral exercises in translating in both directions. 
The rigid observance of accent and quantity have been consistently 
insisted upon as of prime importance in the formative stage of 
linguistic study. While leading the student as rapidly as possible 
to unlearn the errors of past practice, we have been careful with 
each new word to teach the exact truth from the start. 

Constant practice in oral and written recitation of the de- 
clensions and conjugations until they are thoroughly known, and 
unremitting drill in the oral translation of English forms into Latin 
and of Latin forms into English, followed often by the written 
elaboration on the board or the tablet, were used as the surest 
means of securing a mastery of the inflections of the language. 

Grammar in general and syntax in particular have been taught 
with rigid system and consecution, and always and everywhere 
through the immediate envisaging of the language itself in well- 
selected examples. I have insisted that no abstract principle of 
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any character whatsoever, whether of pronunciation, or of form, or 
of syntax, should be more than stated, before it is clearly illustrated 
and deduced from the living language. 

In general, no memoriter work has been done apart from the 
appreciation of the exact meaning and construction of the words 
or sentences memorized, and I have endeavored to manage that 
all practice in pronunciation, in inflections, and in the principles 
of syntax, should be wedded to the study of the thought involved. 
Convinced that in this particular aspect of Latin study lies its 
prime disciplinary value, I have aimed as far as possible to see 
that form should everywhere be irradiated with the realizing and 
vivifying content 

B. THE ORAL RENDITION OF LATIN. 

In all class-room exercises I have tried to stimulate the 
student always to associate the thought with the sound of the 
Latin, insisting that no word or phrase or sentence be pronounced 
without the clear declaration in the voice of perfect intellection 
and appreciation of the matter read or recited, and that too, in 
the precise order of the Latin words themselves. The reading 
exercises of the class-room were utilized furthermore to inculcate 
practical precision in pronunciation, accent and quantity, and 
to accustom the ear of the student to the sound of connected 
discourse. 

C. LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

The exercise of writing Latin may be said to have con- 
stituted practically the focal point of all grammatical studies in 
the school of Latin and at the same time the unifying bond 
between the culture -historical and the grammatical courses. In 
Latin prose composition I have aimed, on the one hand, to fix the 
principles of the language and, on the other, to vivify the work 
by basing the exercises as broadly as possible upon the authors 
and subject-matter in general of the culture -historical courses. 
I have therefore been compelled to prepare originally full courses 
of exercises in all three undergraduate classes. 

In the translating of English into Latin we have striven to 
steer the student clear of all merely mechanical imitation and 
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repetition, and we have encouraged as thoroughly as possible a 
thoughtful, realizing reproduction of the English idea, without 
however permitting any violation of scholarly precision, which in 
all exercises whatever has been rigidly insisted on. 

In each of the three undergraduate classes, every regular 
student has been requ^ed to write once a week on every other 
line of the ordinary exercise -book about two pages of Latin prose. 
These exercises have been corrected in red ink, returned to the 
student for reexamination, and discussed and questioned on in 
the following recitation. In these recitations the opportunity was 
incidentally utilized to secure to the student some little experience 
in Latin conversation, and to enforce accuracy in pronunciation, 
especially accent and quantity, as well as in expression. 

D. THE SPEAKING OP LATIN. 

Satisfied that some use of the Latin as a living language in 
the hearing of the student and by the student himself has great 
pedagogic value, I have in latter years made a modest beginning 
of the practice in the various classes. With the limited time at 
the disposal of the instructor, such work has been mainly directed 
towards the accomplishment of a single purpose, namely, the 
training of the ear of the student to take in the Latin thought 
pure and simple, without the aid afforded either by the sight of 
the printed page or by the memory of the context. My practice 
has been to provide the class in advance with the general vocabulary 
of the particular subject, along with a printed Latin conversation- 
book containing all the ordinary interlocutory forms of expression, 
and, on the basis of this common" ground, to discuss, at least for 
twenty minutes at the opening of the hour, slowly and in simple 
phrase, with frequent repetition and restatement, the subject-matter 
of the lesson for the day or the previous day, asking and answering 
questions by the way, to see that the class was following the 
Latin thought. The exercise was at least a very profitable and 
stimulating one for the instructor, by whom of course the bulk 
of the actual speaking was done, and to the student it soon becomes 
apparent, at all events, that the use of the language in the original 
expression of thought is the true realization of its living self, and 
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that thus and thus only does it become an immediate and living 
possession of the mind. 

It is one of the most fascinating questions of the future, to 
what service the modern -language method of instruction by the 
actual use of the language concerned may be rationally applied in 
Latin pedagogy, and how far in this way the living language of 
the Romans may be profitably revived in the American class-room 
of the twentieth century. One thing at least is certain, that the 
only true foundation of the exact mastery of a cultured tongue is 
constant practice in writing it. 

I omit all reference here to the organization and conduct of 
the graduate work of the school as alien to the nature and purpose 
of this report. The quotation from Professor Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorif in the preface outlines exactly my views on the subject, and 
for that reason has been given in extenso. 

n. 

REPORT OF THE SCHOOL OF LATIN FOR THE SESSION 

1898—99. 

Such in outline has been the ideal towards which I have been 
striving in the organization and conduct of the work of the Latin 
school in the University of Texas since I have had the honor of 
being responsible for it. That ideal is amenable to various particular 
modes of construction and realization. The form of statement and 
practice to which I have been led in the effort to conform to 
academic conditions and arrangements as they now prevail in the 
University of Texas has been outlined as follows in the University 
Catalogue for 1898—99: 

SCHOOL OF LATIN. 

General Explanation. — The instruction offered presup- 
poses about four years of substantial training in reading and writing 
Latin. The undergraduate work is arranged in two parallel series 
of courses, one in literature and one in language. The series in 
literature (A, B, C) presents the three successive stages in the 
evolutiou of Roman culture — the social -political, the artistic and 
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the philosophic or reflective stage. Thus, the order of study is the 
order of historic unfolding. The series in language (A', B', C) 
accompanies and supplements the series in literature. As elective, 
either series may be taken and counted apart from the other; but 
as prescribed, credit is not given in the literary except in con- 
junction with the grammatical. The courses included under D are 
offered as complementary reading to the courses under A, B, and C, 
respectively; and D' forms an appropriate supplement to A', B', C. 
Students are admitted to any course by which they are prepared 
to profit, but credit for back work implies formal examination on 
the subjects involved. Courses 1-3 constitute the A. B. and B. Lit. 
requirement in Latin. 

For Undergraduates. 
A. LITERARY SERIES: THE SOCIAL -POLITICAL STAGE. 

The aim in this stage is to exhibit the elements of Roman 
civilization on its social and political side. It consists of 
connected readings in the Roman historians, supplemented by 
collateral studies in geography, religion and mythology, and 
in the private and public life of the people. 

1. The Soman Historians. 2 hours a week. 

Latin reading in Roman legendary and authentic history: 
Livy, I'll, XXI -XXII; Sallust's Jugurthine War and 
Conspiracy of Catiline. The attention of the student is fixed, 
through the sources, upon the order and process of Roman 
historical evolution. The readings follow the order of history 
and are as extensive as the preparation of the class makes 
possible. To students specializing in Latin, appropriate reading 
in Nepos and Cicero is recommended in connection with the 
authors read in class. The student is urged to keep the 
historical connection and bridge over any gap in the Latin 
sources by reading a connected account in some English 
classic, such as Mommsen's History of Home (Dickson). 

2. Roman Antiquities. 2 hours a week. 

English collateral reading in classical geography (e. g., 
Tozer), Roman mythology (e. g., Bulfinch's Age of Fable) and 
the antiquities of private and public life (e. g., Wilkins). 
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A'. GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 

3. Latin Grammar and Prose Composition. 1 hour a week. 

Latin grammar with emphasis upon the fundamental laws 
of the language, and exercises in Latin prose composition and 
in simple Latin conversation. 

B. LITERARY SERIE8: THE ARTISTIC STAGE. 

The aim in this stage is to exhibit the elements of Roman 
civilization on its aesthetic side. It consists, on the one hand, 
of readings from the Eoman poets in historical sequence, 
accompanied by the study of the Latin verse -forms, and, on 
the other, of an illustrated course in Roman formative art. 

4. The Roman Poets. 2 hours a week. 

Latin reading in Roman poetry: the drama, Plautus and 
Terence; lyric poetry, Catullus and Horace; the epic, Vergil. 
To those specializing in their Latin studies, selections from the 
elegiac poets (Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius), and a wider 
range in epic poetry is recommended. The metric forms of 
Latin poetry are taught practically, in connection with the 
authors read in the class. 

5. Roman Art. 1 hour a week. 

English collateral reading in Roman formative art (e. g., 
Tarbell and Goodyear), including Roman architecture, sculpture 
and painting. A collection of large-sized photographs from the 
original is used to illustrate this course. The University 
possesses superb plaster casts of the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
the Venus of Milo and the Lateran Sophocles, together with 
several of the finer specimens from the Parthenon frieze. 

B'. GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 

6. Latin Grammar and Prose Composition. 1 hour a week. 

Systematic study of Latin grammar, with emphasis upon 
the syntax of the noun, and exercises in Latin prose com- 
position. 
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0. LITERARY SERIES: THE REFLECTIVE OR PHILOSOPHICAL 

STAGS. 

The aim in this stage is to exhibit the elements of Roman 
civilization viewed from its philosophic or reflective side. The 
ethical philosophy of the Romans is studied in its relation to 
Greek philosophy, on the one hand, and to Roman religion, 
on the other. 

7. The Soman Philosophers. 2 hoars a week. 

Latin reading in Roman philosophy: Eclecticism, Cicero; 

Epicureanism, Lucretius; Stoicism, Seneca. To students 

specializing in Latin, wider reading in Cicero's philosophic 

writings is recommended. 

6. History of Graeco-Romm Philosophy. 1 hour a week. 

English collateral reading in the history of philosophic 
thought in antiquity, with special regard to the ethical schools 
of the Romans (e. g., Zeller's Outlines), supplemented by trans- 
lations of Epictetus (e. g., Rolleston), and Marcus Aurelius 
(e. g., Zimmern); for specialists reference, Zeller's History 
of Greek Philosophy. 

C. GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 
9. Latin Grammar and Prose Composition. 1 hour a week. 

Systematic study of Latin grammar, with emphasis upon 
the syntax of the verb, and exercises in Latin prose com- 
position. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates: Supplementary Courses. 

The object of these courses is to cover several important 

phases of humanistic study not represented in the particular 

curriculum offered above, and thus to provide also for those who 

desire to widen the range of their culture-historical or linguistic 

studies, 

D. LITERARY SERIES. 

10. Supplementary Beading. 2 boors a week. 

Latin reading in Roman history and biography (Tacitus, 
Suetonius), or in Roman rhetoric and oratory (Cicero, Quintiliaa), 
or in Roman satire (Horace, Persius, Juvenal). 
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11. History of Soman Literature. 1 hour a week. 

English collateral reading in the history of Latin literature 
(e. g., Mackail); for specialists reference, TeuffeFs History of 
Soman Literature. 

D'. GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 

12. Latin Historical Grammar and Prose Composition. 

1 hour a week. 

A general cultural course in the science of language, with 

special stress upon the Roman popular vernacular and its 

evolution into the Romanic idioms. More advanced exercises 

in Latin prose composition. 

For Graduates. 

13. Latin Seminary (two years' A. M. course). 3 hours a week. 

Graduate instruction in Latin is devoted to philological 
method and research, and is conducted in the spirit of seminary 
freedom and originality. It is open only to those who have 
completed the two undergraduate series of courses (A, B, C. 
and A', B', C) or their equivalent. A facile reading know- 
ledge of German is presupposed, while a good general familiarity 
with at least one Romance language is very important, though 
not perhaps indispensable. The aim of the course is to study 
critically and investigate scientifically the Latin language and 
literature, while introducing the student to the history and 
methods of classical philology. 



The attendance upon the various classes as above outlined 
and the total enrollment for the 16 th Session of the University, 
1898 — 99, were as follows: 

Course 1. Roman Traditions and Authentic History: Se- 
lections from Ovid, Vergil, Livy, Cicero, Caesar, 
Sallust and Tacitus 88 students. 

Course 2. Geography, Religion and Antiquities: Vergil's 

Aeneid and Cicero's Letters 60 students. 

Course 3. Grammar and Prose Composition, with the ele- 
ments of Versification (Epic and Elegiac rhythm) 70 students. 
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Course 4. Roman Poetry: Selections from Plautus, Terence, 

Catullus and Horace 87 students. 

Course 5. Roman Architecture, Sculpture and Painting . 36 students. 

Course 6. Grammar and Prose Composition, with the study 

of Roman Metric Art from Plautus to Horace . 22 students. 

Course 7. Roman Philosophy: Selections from Lucretius, 

Cicero and Seneca 4 students. 

Course 8. History of Roman Philosophic Thought ... 4 students. 

Course 9. Grammar and Prose Composition 4 students. 

Course 12. Relation of the Latin to the Romanic Tongues . 1 student. 

Course 13. Latin Seminary (Two Years' A. M. course) . . 1 student. 
Net Total of Individual students . . .110 

I have been most ably and satisfactorily assisted in the work 
of the school by Mr. Carl C. Rice, Tutor in Latin, who has further- 
more completed this session his Master of Arts course in the 
University of Texas with Latin as his Major subject (Thesis: 
On Some Characteristic Features of the Latmity of Tertullian). 
I cannot speak too highly of the fine quality of his scholarship 
and of his first-rate success in the conduct of classes both in 
literature and in grammar. In the correction of the exercises in 
Latin prose composition his work was of rare thoroughness and 
finish. I desire very earnestly to commend his future career to 
the interest and attention of the Faculty and the Board. 

I would respectfully recommend the appropriation of 100 dollars 
per annum for the Latin library in the University, and, as the 
funds of the institution make it possible, a steady addition to the 
classic art collections of the Greek and Latin schools. In the 
meantime, a valuable aid to the classical work of the University 
would be an improved magic lantern of the kind recommended in 
my report for 1895-6, with slides illustrating the topography, 
religious ideals, customs of private and public life, and the art of the 
classic world. Such an instrument with a series of finely selected 
slides would go far towards compensating for the great need of a 
Museum of Art and Antiquities, and would be useful in connection 
with well nigh every school in the University. I trust the Board 
will soon make the appropriation asked for in this connection by 
the professor of Greek, D r - W 10 - J. Battle. 

In my preliminary report to the president of the University 
last June, I had the honor and privilege of recommending to the 
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regents the appointment of D r Daniel Allen Penick, A. B., A. M. 
(Univ. of Texas), Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) on the classical staff of 
the University of Texas. D r Penick is an alumnus whose record 
as student, scholar and man has reflected nothing but credit on 
his Alma Mater, and the University may look forward with perfect 
confidence to loyal and able service at his hands. Macte virtute! 

m. 

RELATION OF THE SCHOOL OF LATIN TO THE 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS. 

In closing my official connection with the University of Texas, 
I desire to record my profound recognition of the remarkable past 
and of the doubtless even more brilliant future of the institution, 
together with my lasting recollection of the inspiring relations 
I have enjoyed with my colleagues in the Faculty and with the 
teachers of Texas at large. 

During the ten years of my incumbency, the Sub -Freshman 
class in Latin has been abolished (beginning with the session 
1893-4), and complete articulation established between the Latin 
work of the University and that of the lower schools in Texas 
and the Southwest. A three years minimum Latin course with 
daily recitations of standard length is now required by the University 
for affiliation in Latin, and all the High Schools and Academies 
of the State by the unanimous resolution of the State Teachers 
Association may be said to be now aiming at an ideal preparatory 
course in Latin extending over at least four years, while some of 
the better equipped schools are already actually providing such a 
four years course. 

Through the medium of the State Teachers Association and 
of local associations of teachers in various parts of the state, and 
with the cordial cooperation of various publishing agencies, especially 
the Texas School Journal, I believe I have succeeded in devel- 
oping the Latin work of the High Schools along fresher and more 
inspiring lines. The reading of authors has been expanded beyond 
the old treadmill of Caesar's OalKc War and Cicero's Catiline 
Orations to include selections from Viri Bomae and Nepos' Lives, 
until finally at the opening of the past session in September, 1898, 
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the first book of Vergil's Aeneid with the scansion of the Heroic 
Hexameter was added to the requirement for admission to the 
Freshman Latin class in the University, and thus a new and 
artistic element was introduced into the Latin curriculum of the 
preparatory schools affiliated with the University. This requirement 
became possible for the first time in the history of our affiliated 
system by reason of the growing influence of the University over 
the preparatory schools and especially by reason of the rapidly 
increasing number of her graduates engaged in Latin preparatory 
work throughout the length and breadth of the state. In the first 
year or two of the University's life, D r - Milton W. Humphreys, 
finding that Vergil was being taught not as poetry but as sheer 
prose, formally excluded it from the preparatory requirement, until 
such time as a more scholarly preparation should guarantee along 
with the reading of the poet adequate instruction in the noble old 
Epic rhythm. We may now rejoice in the passage of this stadium 
in the march of culture in Texas. 

With reference to the organization and conduct of the Latin 
preparatory work, I have taken occasion from time to time to 
suggest to the teachers of Texas the following general plan: 

A. HEADING OP AUTHORS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

In this connection, the general rationale of my suggestions was 
that the reading of the preparatory school should begin as soon 
as possible with mythological, biographical and historical subject- 
matter, to which about a year and a third should be devoted; that 
it should then pass to appropriate selections from Roman poetry 
and oratory, to which the like amount of time should be given; 
and that it should conclude with inspiring selections from the 
ethical and philosophic thought of the Romans. In matters of 
method and detail, I have aimed to keep the schools as closely in 
touch as possible with the best practice in America and the Old 
World,being guided by the reports of the "Committee of Twelve" 
of the American Philological Association, by the new Prussian 
Lehrplane of 1891. and by personal examination of the German 
methods in the Berlin Gymnasia. 
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First Tear's Reading in the High School. 

1. In general sympathy with my own pedagogic procedure 
in the University, I have recommended that the Latin readings 
of the first year of the High School should deal especially with 
the early traditions, the fundamental ideals, and the general historic 
life of the Romans, and that they should offer as early as possible 
a consecutive and not a disconnected context. Thus the reading 
of the first year presents both in language and subject-matter a 
stage preparatory to the reading of the Latin authors themselves. 

2. In the first year of preparation, a single elementary book 
of Latin lessons with marked quantities will furnish at the start 
the necessary materials in reading, grammar, and prose composition. 
This should be accompanied as promptly as feasible by Viri Bomae 
or some similar consecutive text. 

3. The preparation of these reading lessons should continue 
for a considerable period of time under the immediate guidance 
and with the active assistance of the teacher in the classroom, until 
the pupil has gradually become capable of a proper independent 
mastery of the tasks at home. After the lesson has been thus 
expounded by the teacher in the school, it should be carefully gone 
over by the pupil at home. 

4. In immediate connection with, and in actual preparation 
for, the reading lesson, I have advocated the thorough acquisition 
by the pupil of an appropriate vocabulary of reasonable extent, 
recommending that in the course of the recitation thereon the 
fundamental English derivations should be pointed out, and the 
pupil rapidly trained to observe and interpret them independently. 

5. I have especially emphasized the importance from the 
start of leading the pupil to observe closely the Latin order of 
thought by insisting upon his reading the text aloud with conscious 
intellection and appropriate emphasis and in this way constraining 
him to take in the thought in its Latin form and in the precise 
order of its Latin statement. Attention was called in this con- 
nection to Professor Hale's little classic, The Art of Beading 
Latin (Ginn &,Co.) f in which the whole matter is clearly discussed. 
All that is necessary is daily attention to the oral rendition of 
the Latin, in connection with which accuracy in pronouncing the 
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letters and in observing the quantities of syllables and the accent 
of words may be continually enforced. 

6. I have always regarded it as a most useful and inspiring 
practice for young people to commit to memory passages of striking 
literary content. Such material, thoroughly mastered and always 
ready at hand, will be soon found to be replete with culture- 
historical as well as grammatical suggestiveness, and that, not 
only during school and college days, but in after -years. Nor is 
there a surer method of imparting to the young enthusiasm for a 
great author, however difficult and unattractive he may seem in 
the first approaches. 

7. Helpful exercises in construing words and phrases that are 
of special importance, in retranslation, in deriving inductively 
from the text elementary stylistic principles and principles of 
syntax, in regular oral and written work in connection with the 
reading, in translating the text by ear after the teacher, in review 
translation, and in Latin conversation on the basis of a thoroughly 
prepared portion of the text, have from time to time in my official 
inspection of the preparatory schools and in teachers 1 meetings 
been suggested and illustrated to Latin instructors throughout the 
State. 

Second Year's Beading in the High School. 

1. In the second year of the preparatory work where a four 
years' course is provided, I have advocated the beginning of the 
differentiation of culture -historical and grammatical studies, re- 
commending that of the five weekly recitations in Latin two in 
the first half-year and three in the second be given to the reading 
of Latin authors in texts with marked quantities. 

2. As appropriate reading for the second year, Nepos' Roman 
Lives followed by Caesar's Gallic War, which may also be aptly 
taken up and read alternately or collaterally with the last two of 
the Roman Lives of Nepos, Cato and Atticw, were proposed. 

3. During the first approaches, as before, preparation for the 
recitation should be made the day before in the class-room under 
the guidance of the teacher, and then carefully gone over by the 
pupil at home. 
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4. In place of the vocabulary of the previous year, the more 
usual and important phrases, synonymic distinctions, and stylistic 
proprieties, should be observed and appropriated in reading. 

5. The memorizing of appropriate passages, with careful 
attention to oral rendition, including accurate pronunciation and 
intelligent expression, deserves especial emphasis. 

6. Once every two weeks in connection with the reading, a 
short translation into Latin either at home or in the class, and 
every two months a written translation into English, will furnish 
a most important and helpful drill. 

7. Vigorous exercises in construing, in deriving inductively 
from the text the laws of syntax, in sight-reading, in review trans- 
lation, in translation by ear after the teacher, in retranslation, and 
in Latin conversation on the basis of the reading lesson, should 
be pursued as often as practicable within the available time-limits. 

Third Tear's Beading in the High School. 

1. Three recitation-periods a week in the reading of authors: 
Caesar's Gallic War continued and from time to time relieved by 
easy selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, with mastery of the 
Elegiac (Dactylic) Hexameter and Pentameter; in the latter half 
of the session, in place of the Caesar, Cicero's Orations pro 
Imperio Cn. Pompei, and pro Archia Poeta, accompanied by the 
first book of Vergil's Aeneid in place of the Ovid, with drill in 
the artistic and sympathetic rendering of the Heroic (Dactylic) 
Hexameter. 

2. In the scansion of Ovid and Vergil, the effort should be 
constantly maintained to accustom the pupil to feel the quantities, 
both natural and by position, and to bring them out correctly in 
rendering the verse. Word-accent is, of course, as much a reality 
in poetry as in prose and should be carefully observed, the so- 
called ictus of the verse appearing rather as the sensuous effect 
of the rhythmic recurrence of the long thesis, as in Greek poetry, 
than as the customary exaggerated thump. It should be carefully 
remembered that classic rhythm is quantitative or metric, and not 
accentual, like English verse, and that it is therefore entirely foreign 
to the ordinary apperceptive range of the pupil. The natural mode 
of acquiring the art of classic scansion is to practice reciting the 
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verse while marching with stately and even step, letting the theses 
of the line sound with natural and not artifical stress coYncidently 
with the pressure of the feet upon the floor. 

3. Introductory preparation, as before, under the superintend- 
ence of the instructor, with immediate and careful review at home. 

4. Especially stimulating now, and of lasting value, will be 
the memoriaing of noble passages from Vergil and Cicero, with 
careful attention to articulation and expression. 

5. Once every two weeks, as before, in connection with the 
reading, a short translation into Latin either at home or in class, 
and every two months a written translation into English, should 
be required. 

6. Practice as before in construction, in inductive inference, 
in sight-reading, review translation and translation by ear, and in 
Latin conversation on the basis of the reading lesson for the day, 
or the previous day, should assume increasingly substantial pro- 
portions. 

Fourth Tear's Beading in the High School. 

1. Three recitations a week in the reading of authors: Vergil 
continued by connected selections from the other books, especially 
the second, fourth, and sixth, along with Sallust's Conspiracy of 
Catilme and the Catiline Orations of Cicero. During the latter 
part of the year, the simpler and more beautiful portions of Cicero's 
scientific and philosophic writings, expecially the De Senectute and 
the De Amicitia, will furnish a fitting literary conclusion to the 
Latin reading of the High School. 

2. Initial preparation as before under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

3. Memorizing and rendition of appropriate passages. 

4. Bi-weekly translations into Latin, and bi-monthly written 
translations into English, as before. 

5. Exercises in sight-translation and retranslation. 

6. Occasional inductive inference of rules of style and 
synonymic distinctions from the reading lesson. 

7. All other principles of the work of the previous years 
remain mutatis mutandis in force. 
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B. THE STUDY OP GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
First Tear's Grammar Work in the High School. 

1. In the first year of a four years' preparatory course in 
Latin, the central grammatical task is the mastery of the elementary 
phonetic and flexional laws of the language, together with the 
study of deponent verbs and such irregular forms as are necessary 
for ordinary purposes. 

2. The syntactic work should consist for the most part in 
deriving inductively from the reading lessons, as occasion and 
need arise, the more elementary principles of syntax, such as con- 
structions of time, place (including names of towns), means; the 
ordinary subjunctive constructions, such as ut, ne, cum; the 
accusative and infinitive, conjunctive participle and ablative absolute; 
and the simple principles of word-order. 

3. In the first year, the preparation of all new grammatical 
matter should be made with the guidance and assistance of the 
teacher. 

Second Year's Grammar in the High $chool. 

1. The formal study of technical grammar begins in the 
second year of a four years 1 preparatory course, with three reci- 
tations a week in the first half-year, and two in the ,second. 

2. Review of the forms, and mastery of the essential principles 
of the syntax of the noun, as far as possible through the medium 
of model examples selected from the reading. 

3. As occasion demands, the study of the syntax of the verb. 

Third Year's Grammar in the High School. 

1. Two recitation -periods a week should be given to gram- 
matical studies in the third year of the High School. 

2. Review of the case-relations, and mastery of the funda- 
mental principles of tense and mood in immediate conjunction with 
model examples taken as far as possible from the reading. 

Fourth Year's Grammar in the High School. 

1. Two recitations a week in grammatical work. 

2. Review of the doctrine of tense and mood, and completion 
of the leading doctrines of the syntax of the verb, always as before 
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in connection with appropriate examples selected as far as possible 
from the reading. 

3. General grammatical review. 

C. LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

1. The work in technical prose composition falls under the 
general head of grammatical study, and is conducted in connection 
therewith, dividing the time with each recitation period assigned to 
grammar: that is, five times a week in the first year along with 
reading and grammar, three times a week in the first half of the 
second year, twice in the second half, twice weekly in the third 
year, and twice in the fourth. 

2. The fundamental postulate of the work in prose composition 
throughout all years is that the English exercises should be based 
upon the Latin text read in the class, the reading lesson coming 
first and preponderating in extent and difficulty, and then the 
corresponding English exercise to be translated into Latin. 

3. The exercises in prose composition, like the reading, should 
be of interesting culture-historical content, presented as early as 
possible in the attractive and stimulating form of connected narrative 
or paragraphs and not in short and disjointed sentences. 

4. The pure^atinity! of Caesar and Cicero should of course 
be taken as the final standard of correctness throughout all years 
of preparatory work. 

5. Initial preparation should proceed under the guidance of 
the teacher, until the pupil is capable of proper independent 
mastery of the task at home. 

6. As far as possible, the exercises should be written in ink 
on alternate lines of the exercise-book, handed in to the teacher, 
and returned corrected in red ink to the pupil, who should be 
required to master thoroughly the corrected form for the subsequent 
recitation. 

7. Regular oral and written work in the class should be given 
in connection with the corrected exercises. 

8. Pupils who are weak in the observance of quantity and 
accent should be required in all written exercises to mark the long 
quantities and indicate the accent, until such weakness is overpast. 
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In all of these matters, I have had the hearty sympathy and 
cooperation of the teachers of Texas, and the unfailing support of 
the Faculty of the University, nor is it without casting "a longing, 
lingering look behind 11 , that I relinquish the delightful and inspiring 
field which the Latin professorship in the University of Texas 
will always offer its holder. 

I remain, with cordial good wishes for the institution over 
which you have the distinguished honor of presiding, 

Very truly yours, 

Prinz Louis Ferdinandstr. 2, Thomas PitZ-Hugh. 

Berlin, Prussia. 
January 1, 1900. 
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